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Marie Dressier,
Canadian actress

dressings which could  be left in
place undisturbed.    See Surgery.

Dressing Station. Medical aid
post for treating casualties near the
scene of action in war. They are
established as close as possible to
the fighting line, but behind the
regimental aid posts. Wounds are
dressed and minor or extremely
urgent operations performed be-
fore casualties are passed to the
Casualty Clearing Stations.

Dressier, MARIE. Professional
name of Leila Koerber, a Canadian
actress. She was born at Cobourg,
Ont., Nov. 9,
1869, and first
appeared on
the U.S. stage ;
in 1886. After!'
a long and
varied stage
career she be-
came famous
as a screen
character
actress in
TilhVs Punc-
tured Romance,
1914, when she
appeared with
Charles Chaplin, In her later films
she frequently played opposite
Wallace Beery (q-v.). Her auto-
biography appeared in 1925. She
died July 28, 1934.

Dressmaking. The art or
occupation of making dresses. The
term is generally used to signify
the design, preparation, and manu-
facture of women's clothing,
whether for indoor or outdoor
wear. Most of the work carried on
in large dressmaking establish-
ments is specialised and offers a
wide range of employment. The
proprietors or directors of the
business or their highly qualified
assistants are often the designers
of the dresses, and to be successful
they must possess both original
talent and technical knowledge.
There are openings for apprentices,
or trainees as they are now styled,
who perform the simpler routine
work. Then come the improvers
and the assistants. The fully-
trained hands are usually special-
ists in blouses, skirts, evening
dresses,, etc. The cutters and
fitters are also specialised workers ;
tod: a large establishment employs
in axidifcibn: saleswomen and models
or mannequins.

M-tbe UrK. the method of in-
struction of the trainee has
greatly improved since 1920, and
closer cooperation exists between
the industry and the various trade
and art schools. In Feb., 1946,
an advisory committee was set
up by the L.C.C., composed of

representatives of the National
Union of Tailors and Garment
Workers and of the London
Clothing Association's Education
Committee (which organizations
cover every branch of the trade),
with a view to advising on the
technical training of operatives for
the clothing trade,

Needlework instruction is given
in primary, secondary, and techni-
cal schools, and more advanced
training by technical and art
schools and polytechnics. In some
schools courses combine technical
with art subjects.

Girls from every walk of life
become trainees, usually beginning
when they leave school. Trainees
are paid from the time they enter
a firm's employment, then- wage
increasing as their training makes
them more valuable. The training
period in a house making model
garments lasts about five years,
and at the end of this time the
trainee may be placed in charge of
a workroom or be promoted to the
status of fitter. The higher grade
wholesale trade, which undertakes
mass production on a large scale,
employs far more people than do
the houses making model garments.
The training period with a whole-
sale firm usually continues for
three years. Wages of fully trained
competent operatives are good.
In the United States and France

In the U.S.A. a federal law
prohibits the employment of any
person under 16. There is no
fixed period of apprenticeship in
dressmaking ; but there are state
vocational or trade schools to
which girls may go after com-
pleting their grade school educa-
tion. In these trade schools there
are courses of needlecraft, machine
operating, designing, etc., com-
bined with subjects that the
trainee would have taken if she
had continued her studies in high
school. After the pupils have
completed their training the
schools endeavour to place them
in employment, Most work in the
garment industry is piece-work,
with a guaranteed minimum and
fixed rates. New York is one big
centre of dressmaking in the U.S.;
Chicago is another.

Dressmaking in France is largely
confined to the haute couture of
Paris; there is very little whole-
sale production. Trainees are
not required to pay a premium,
and the normal period of appren-
ticeship is three years. French law
insists that any child beginning
work at the age of 14 shall attend
professional classes for at least
three years. Junior trainees in

the fashion houses can attend free
evening classes ; while those who
can afford to do so pay for courses
at the Ohambre Syndicale schools,
some of which they attend in the
evening, some by day in time
granted by their employers. The
course includes cutting, dress-
making, the technology of fabrics,
French, mathematics, domestic
science, and general knowledge.

If the pupil in the free classes
gains her certificate of professional
aptitude, she may seek employ-
ment as a second hand. A paying
pupil can begin her course at
any age and receives a diploma
(instead of the certificate of pro-
fessional aptitude) upon successful
completion of the three years'
course. A girl who shows special
merit is sometimes given a small
grant by the Chambre Syndicale,
if her family circumstances are
difficult, to help her through her
training. A pupil must hold
the certificate or the diploma be-
fore she can undertake a further
course of four hours a week for one
year to prepare herself for the
most advanced course of training,
given in an ficole Superieure, ex-
tending over two years, and pre-
paring women for employment as
workroom overseers, designers, and
teachers in the technical schools.
Considerable effort is made to
attract girls to the industry.

Dreux.  Town of France, in the
dept. of Eure-et-Loir.    It stands
on the Blaise, 22 m. N, of Chartres.
The finest building in the town is
the magnificent Chapelle Royale,
containing the tombs of the Or-
16ans family.   It stands on a hill
overlooking   the   town   and  lies
within the ruins of the old castle,
and was finished by Louis Philippe,
whose mother began it.   The ro-
tunda, the main part of the build- \
ing, built in  1816, stands aboufe
80 ft. high and is surmounted by *',
a dome 43 ft. in diameter.   The-?
h6tel de ville is a fine, large 16thjf
century    building.     The   Gotloio
church   of S.   Pierre,   13th-I5t^i '
centuries,  has some fine
windows,   and a  richly
organ-case of the early 17th
tury by a local designer,
Metezau.     The  belfry  is a
example of Renaissance
ture.   Dreux is a market towfe
agricultural    produce,    and
factories making boots and
and agricultural  machinery, <
tilleries and  breweries.     liV/J
Middle Ages it was the <
of a powerful line of c
was several times besieged,
in 1593, when Henry IV
it from the Catholic

